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Dear Old Chowan 


HE. L. E. 


Dear old Chowan, dear old Chowan, 
How dearly do we love thee! 
How proud are we that we are here, 
Our loyalty to prove thee. 
Nowhere do birds sing quite so sweet. 
Nowhere do school girls look so neat. 
In all the sunny South so fair, 
No place is there above thee. 


Dear old Chowan, dear old Chowan, 
With all its nooks and bowers, 

Where students stroll and talk and play 
Among the grass and flowers. 

Nowhere the sun shines half so bright; 


Nowhere are moonbeams half so white. 


Within thy walls and campus fair, 
How quickly pass the hours! 


Dear old Chowan, dear old Chowan, 
In time we all must leave thee, 

But by our words and deeds of fame 
A history we’ll weave thee. 

No matter what the times may bring, 

Thy praises will we always sing. 

May this our aim, our whole lives be— 
We'll nothing do to grieve thee. 


No. 1 
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The Making of a Gentlewoman 


GILBERT STEPHENSON. 
( An address delivered at Chowan College.) 

When Mr. Lineberry invited me to speak to you, I was 
aware that he had done me an honor, and | was delighted 
that circumstances made it possible for me to accept his invi- 
tation. One who visits his mother’s old college should ap- 
proach it in a spirit of adoration second only to that which 
he owes his own Alma Mater. It is in such a spirit that i 
have come this evening to speak to the daughters of some of 
my mother’s schoolmates here and to the friends of her girl- 
hood days. 

My subject, as has been announced, is “The Making of a 
Gentlewoman.” There are abroad in the land now, as has 
always been the case, some false notions about what it takes 
to make a gentleman or a gentlewoman. I saw this illustrated 
in the court room some time ago. An elderly man was called 
to the witness stand. He was dressed with fastidious care. 
His manners were as courtly as a lord’s. His language was 
as chaste and choice as a scholar’s. He was a most distin- 
euished looking person. One of the questioris asked on cross- 
examination was “What is your occupation?” “A gentleman, 
sir,’ replied the man. A titter of laughter pervaded the 
court room. I did not understand it then, because I did not 


know who the man was. I found later, however, that this man 


who said his occupation was being a gentleman was a gambler, 
a dead-beat, and a person wholly unworthy of respect. I 
thought to myself that if this man was really a gentleman, 
then I had to revise my idea of the meaning of that grand 
old word. 

In the heart of every girl there should be the ambition to 
be a real gentlewoman. And into the mind of every girl 
there are apt to creep, sooner or later, some of these false 
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notions about what it takes to be a real gentlewoman. One 
who stops to think must realize that neither Chowan College 
nor any other college has the power of making a gentlewoman 
of a girl. The qualities of a gentlewoman are qualities of 
the heart; and though a college may develop and bring into 
prominence qualities of the heart, it cannot put new qualities 
there. The artisan, with plane and pumice-stone and varnish, 
may bring out the beautiful grain of the hard-wood. But 
by no sort of alchemy can he put the grain of the oak into 
the heart of the pine. The high mission of this College is 
not to make gentlewomen of these girls, for that is a power 
which rests with God alone; but it is to develop those existent 
qualities of heart which constitute gentlewomanliness. 

May I suggest some qualities which are not essential attri- 
butes of a gentlewoman? ‘The first is conventional good 
manners, or, if you please, you may call it etiquette. I would 
not have you understand that I undervalue the importance 
of the conventionalities in society, but they are not essential 
to a gentlewoman. I have in mind now a woman several 
hundred miles away from here who had as elegant manners 
as any woman I ever saw. If I might criticize her, I should 
say that she was too polite and gracious. Her conversation 
was a series of “Thank you’s,” and “How kind of you’s.” 
She thanked you over and over for doing any kindness for her 
and even thanked you for thanking her when she did anything 
for you. It was somewhat embarrassing to be around her; 
you were uneasy lest you forget some rule of etiquette. One 
day I was at this woman’s house when a plumber came to do 
some work. She did not know that I was about the place. 
The plumber did something that displeased her. She gave 
him such a tongue-lashing as I have seldom heard one person 
give another. Never after that did I have quite the same 
respect for that woman. Had she been a gentlewoman she 
would have been as courteous and kind to the plumber as to 
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me, because gentleness is like the fragrance of the rose which 
blesses everybody who comes within its reach regardless of 
his state or circumstances. 

Contrast with this woman another whose type is to be 
found in this and every other neighborhood in North Caro- 
lina. This second woman does not even pretend to know any 
of the requirements of conventional society. If one does her 
a favor, she cannot express her appreciation in words. In 
company she talks little and does not know how to make 
pretty speeches. At the table she may not even know how to 
use her knife and fork and spoon in the approved fashion. 
If you could get her to a social gathering she would move 
around quietly and soon retire to some corner and sit quiet 
through the evening. An ill-mannered woman, you say. So 
she is, according to the rules of etiquette. But when you go 
to her home she greets you with a smile which of itself makes 
you feel welcome. She does not gossip about her neighbors, 
but, instead, talks quietly about the true and noble things 
in life. When a neighbor is ill she is among the first to go and 
the last to leave. Her gentle hand prepares palatable food 
for him. With a deft touch here and there she makes com- 
fortable and cheery the room in which the sick one lies. She 
makes the world a little brighter for someone every day. 
When I think of such a woman as this I call to mind these 
lines from the pen of a poet whose name is unknown to me: 

“T never heard her say one word 
About her being here 
For some great purpose in the world, 
To fill some lofty sphere. 
I never heard her boast or brag— 
As pedigrees she’d trace; 


Her only mission is to make 
The world a sweeter place. 
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“She has no fancies and no fads, 

No ‘movements’ claim her time; 
She has no special cure for ills, 

No antidotes for crime. 

Her service is a simple one, 
To live each day in grace 

With that sweet life of love that makes 
The world a sweeter place. 


“Ror instance, making little homes 
As happy as can be 
Is part of her domestic creed 
That comes right home to me; 
And making other, poorer lives, 
Lift up with sunny grace— 
God bless the woman who thus makes 
The world a sweeter place.” 


Here, then, we have in contrast two women, one with an 
abundance of good manners and the other ignorant of con- 
ventionalities. Yet we must all agree that the one with the 
good manners is not a gentlewoman and the other without 
them is. This shows that conventional manners do not make 
the gentlewoman. 

Fashionable dress is not an essential attribute of the gentle 
woman. I would not have you understand me to say that a 
woman should not be careful about her dress or should not 
dress in the most becoming fashion. Nor would I have you 
understand me to say that a woman ought to disregard the 
fashions of the day. But I do mean to say that clothes do 
not make the gentlewoman. I never thought so much about 
this until my duties in court brought me into daily contact 
with the so-called women of the street. There in the court 
room I see “‘the latest agonies of fashion.” I believe that, 
if our pure women could see some of these creations, they 
would demand of their dress-makers less extreme and more 
comfortable styles. 

With these scarlet women let me contrast the mother of 
some of you girls. May be, she has to wear a last summer’s 
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hat because she and your father are hard-pressed to save 
enough money to keep you in school. Her skirt is wide 
enough for her to get around the kitchen stove and do her 
household duties without danger of being tripped up. Her 
shoes are low and broad and comfortable and, maybe a little 
run over at the heels; still she is glad to make any sort of sac- 
rifice that you may have advantages which never came to her. 
She never turns a needy person from her door. She would 
rather suffer pain and privation herself than see another 
person suffer. That mother of yours is a true gentlewoman, 
though her clothes be home-spun and faded. Someone has 
said, “To be a gentleman does not depend upon the tailor or 
the toilet. Good clothes are not good habits. A gentleman is 
just a gentleman—no more, no less; a diamond polished that 
was first a diamond in the rough.” 

Money or possessions of any kind do not make the gentle- 
woman. I have stood on the courthouse square in Winston- 
Salem and seen a woman of that city drive by in a huge five- 
passenger automobile. She had all of this world’s goods that 
any woman could ask for. Yet there was not a pure woman 
in Winston-Salem who would speak to that woman in passing 
her save in the spirit that Jesus spoke to the fallen woman 
at the well in Samaria. Her possessions cannot make this 
unfortunate being a gentlewoman. 

I have in mind now two aged men. They are both minis- 
ters of the gospel. One of them has spent his days minister- 
ing to country congregations; the other has spent nearly forty 
years of his life as pastor of one city congregation. They are 
both old men now. They have ministered to the needs of their 
flocks. They have married their young men and women. 
They have buried the aged. They have counselled the young 
and comforted the old. In a thousand ways they have been 
the servants of all who came within reach of their bounty. 
Yet, if they were to die today, I doubt if either would be 
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worth in money over two thousand dollars above his insurance. 
These two men are as fine types of gentlemen as can be found 
in North Carolina; yet neither of them has now or ever has 
had money. 
“But nature, with a matchless hand, sends forth her nobly born, 
And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to scorn; 


She moulds with care a spirit rare, half human, half divine, 
And cries, exulting, ‘Who can make a gentleman like mine?’ ” 


Prominent ancestry is not a necessary attribute of a real 
gentleman or gentlewoman. When King Edward of Eng- 
land died some years ago, the black record of his early life 
came to light. As a young man he had been a reprobate. In 
one instance, if no more, he had attempted to disrupt the 
home of one of the English noblemen and had been driven 
from that home at the point of a pistol. As an old man his 
moral life was not above reproach. What more of ancestry 
could be asked than had King Edward? <A king sprung from 
a long line of royalty. Yet his conduct was not that of a 
gentleman. The private life of many of the kings and queens 
of great nations has been unspeakably corrupt. Their royal 
blood could not save them. 

In order to make the contrast as complete as possible, let 
me call to your mind the career of a southern negro. He was 
born in obscurity. He does not know who his father was. 
He has given his life to the uplift of his humble race. He 
has conducted himself in such a manner as to win the respect 
of all people. I am speaking of Booker T. Washington. 
When he was assaulted on the streets of New York some time 
ago, the southern newspapers were foremost in expressing 
confidence in his character. Which proved himself the more 
of a gentleman—Prince Edward trying to break up the home 
of a man who had befriended him, or Booker Washington 
trying to uplift his racee—one with royal ancestry, the other 
with none at all that he can claim. 
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Education is not an essential quality of a gentlewoman. 
I dare to make this statement even in this institution of 
learning. Only last week I prosecuted in the criminal court 
a young woman who is said to be a graduate of one of the 
leading women’s colleges in North Carolina. I know that 
her language showed that she had had good advantages. Yet 
the evidence showed that she had gone into a store and en- 
gaged with a man in a fight and in the course of that fight 
had used such vile language as I would scarcely repeat to a 
man, much less a woman. Certainly her education had not 
made her a gentlewoman. I think now of a man who is the 
eraduate of one of the leading Universities and Law Schools 
of the United States. He was so brilliant that, when the Dean 
of his Law School wished to go abroad several years ago, 
he employed this young man to teach his classes and turned 
over to him the notes that he had been making for a score of 
years. This young man took the notes and from them wrote 
a book which he published as his own. In spite of his many 
degrees and his high honors, he showed himself to be a thief 
instead of a gentleman. 

In contrast with the college-bred woman I think of Joan of 
Are, the national heroine of France. She was raised in ob- 
scurity and never learned to write her name or to read a 
word. She was modest and fine and delicate when to be loud 
and coarse might be said to be universal. She was spotlessly 
pure in mind and body when society in the highest places was 
foul. She was honest when honesty was becoming a lost 
virtue. She was a gentlewoman though she could not write 
her name. 

I have said that conventional manners are not an essential 
attribute of the gentlewoman. But I would not have you 
understand me in any way to minimize the importance of 
teaching good manners here in Chowan. I have said that 
fashionable dress did not make a gentlewoman, but I would 
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not be understood to say that a girl should not be careful 
about her dress. I think that it is a girl’s duty to be as beau- 
tiful and as attractive as possible. Attorney General Bickett 
says that an ugly woman is a mistake, a misfit, and is at 
war with creation. I have said that possessions do not make 
a gentlewoman. But I would not be understood to say that 
men and women should not have ambition to accumulate and 
enjoy their means. I have said that ancestry does not make 
a gentlewoman. But I would not be understood to say that 
noble ancestry is not a thing to be proud of. I have said that 
education does not make a gentlewoman. But certainly in 
this presence I could not be understood to minimize the impor- 
tance of college training. Though none of these things by 
themselves, nor all of them together, can make a gentlewoman, 
still they all can help a woman to show forth her gentile 
qualities. Just as the plane and pumice-stone and the varnish 
cannot put grain into the wood, but can make the grain of 
the wood show forth in its beauty; so good manners and good 
clothes and possessions and ancestry and education cannot 
put the qualities of a gentlewoman into the heart of a girl, 
but they can bring out those qualities and make them show 
forth in all their elegance. 

What are the qualities of heart that make a woman a gen- 
tlewoman? One night at a dinner someone asked Joseph 
Jefferson, the old actor who had amused two generations with 
his portrayal of Rip Van Winkle, how it was that everybody 
seemed to love him. The old man replied with becoming 
modesty that he did not know unless it was because he had 
always tried to be tolerant and sympathetic towards people. 
In this reply he mentioned two of the essential qualities of 
a gentlewoman—tolerance and sympathy. 

_ Tolerance is the disposition to be patient and indulgent 
towards those whose opinions or practices differ from one’s 
own. In this world there are many people of many minds. 
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One need not expect that everybody will think or do as he 
likes. The tolerant woman is the one who does not condemn 
another who thinks or acts differently from her. There are 
instances of intolerance manifested in this school every day. 
One girl acts in a way that displeases another. The other 
imputes to her wrong motives and says mean things about 
her behind her back. Or one girl proposes a game of tennis. 
Another proposes a walk or game of basketball. The girl 
who wants to play tennis begins to pout and says that she 
will not play at all unless she can play what she wants to. 
In that very acts she shows signs of the spirit of intolerance 
which, uncurbed, will keep that girl from being a real gentle- 
woman. 

Another quality of the true gentlewoman, as suggested by 
Joseph Jefferson’s reply, is sympathy. Sympathy is the art 
of putting one’s self into another’s place and feeling and 
seeing as he feels and sees. Take two violins tuned to the 
same pitch. Place them in opposite corners of the room and 
draw a bow across a string of one of them. The correspond- 
ing string of the other violin will vibrate. Sympathetic vi- 
brations, the physicist calls them. The sympathetic woman 
is the one whose heart-strings are tuned to the same pitch as 
those of her fellow beings. We ordinarily think of sympathy 
in connection with sorrow. But it applies to one mood as 
well as another. The one who is not cheerful at a time of 
merry-making is just as unsympathetic as the one who is not 
serious at a time of sadness. 

Sympathy is the oil that makes the wheels of life run 
smoothly. There are bound to come blue days in the life of 
every one of us. Our plans go wrong and make us despond- 
ent. Our trusted friends are untrue to us and shake our 
confidence in mankind. Our motives are misconstrued. It 
is when we are running up against these rough edges of life 
that we can appreciate the sweetness of communion with a 
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sympathetic friend. I know the value of just such a friend. 
He does not have to tell me that he sympathizes with me; 
it is so easy to say words of sympathy. He does not have to 
tell me that he is glad when success crowns some effort of 
mine; one may say words of congratulations when his heart 
is full of envy. But all of us know the person who is in sym- 
pathy with us; we feel like telling him about our successes 
and disappointments. We know he sympathizes with us 
without his telling us so. 

Another essential quality of the character of a gentlewoman 
is genuineness. A true gentlewoman is solid mahogany; a 
fashionable woman may be only veneer. One cannot wear 
the mask of a gentlewoman without having it torn from her 
sooner or later. A foreigner may learn to speak our language 
perfectly. While he is calm and undisturbed, one may 
scarcely be able to detect any accent. But let him get excited 
or angry and he will unconsciouly drop back into his mother 
tongue. So a woman may simulate the manners of a gentle- 
woman while things are going to suit her; but sometime she 
will be caught off her guard and then the mask will be turned 
off and the hideous intolerance and selfishness of nature will 
manifest themselves. 

Still another essential quality of the gentlewoman is con- 
sistency. I mean by this that she is the same gentlewoman 
to all people under all circumstances. Have you never seen 
a woman who in society was gracious and considerate, and 
yet in her home nagged her husband and children until their 
life was almost unbearable? Or have you never seen a girl 
who to her suitor was sweet-tempered, and yet in her home 
with her mothers and sisters was a tyrant? Or have you 
never seen a person who, when dealing with his equals or 
superiors, manifested every trait of a gentleman, and yet in 
dealing with those beneath him was a perfect bear? Have 
you ever heard of the woman who, when someone upset a cup 
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of tea on her handsome gown at a reception would smile and 
say that it was all right, and yet, when her wash-woman 
scorched a little place on a house dress, would go after her as 
if she were going to tear her eyes out? Such inconsistency 
as this shows that there is lacking an essential quality in that 
woman’s character. The real gentlewoman is as considerate 
of the feelings of her servant as of her club sister. To hurt, 
to slight, to wound, to make others uncomfortable—this be- 
trays an awkward breeding and shows that one is not to the 
“manner born.” | 

The last essential quality of a gentlewoman and the one 
that includes all others, is a loving heart. If one really has 
a loving heart, then she cannot help being sympathetic and 
tolerant and genuine and regardful of the feelings of others. 
Carlyle said of Robert Burns that there was no truer gentle- 
man in Europe than the plowman poet. It was because he 
loved everything—the mouse and the daisy, and all the things, 
great and small, that God had made. So with this simple 
passport he could mingle with any society and enter courts 
and palaces from his little cottage on the banks of the Ayr. 
A gentlewoman, then, is nothing more nor less than a woman 
who does things gently with love. There is no school or 
society in the world that can put a loving disposition into 
the heart of a person. That rests with God alone. In His 
Son we find the only perfect gentleman that ever lived. 

“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


Without religion, man is an atheist, woman is a monster. 
As daughter, wife, and mother, she holds in her hands, under 
God, the destinies of humanity. 

Lowell says that earth’s noblest thing is a woman perfected. 
No man can engage in a higher mission than that of develop- 
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ing these essential qualities of the gentlewoman in the charac- 
ter of the girls of our land. 


“A woman’s heart is a savings bank 
Where the love you deposit lies, 
Gathering interest day by day 
From the sunshine of the skies. 
There isn’t a safer place, my lad, 
To bury the treasure you’d keep, 
Than down in its beautiful vaults of dream 
Where the tenderest blossoms sleep. 
A woman’s heart is the place to hide 
Whatever you’d treasure best; 
For she'll give it back as the years go by 
In a love that’s more than rest. 


“A woman’s heart is a storage vault, 
Where nothing breaks in to steal, 

Except the honor you fail to pay, 
And the love you forget to feel. 

A love you have placed there once remains, 
And you may forget, but she 

Will give it back, if you want it so, 
And smile as she hands the key. 

Smile, but never forget, my lad, 
That a smile is the saddest thing 

When it’s over the ashes of something dead, 
And the heart is a broken wing. 


“A woman’s heart is a fortress strong, 
Where your foes may never come, 

With prancing steeds and the gleaming sword 
And the rat-tat of the drum. 

For that which you treasure she will defend, 
And loud as the guns may roll, 

She’ll stand in the breech to the very end— 
And then she will fight with her soul. 

A woman’s heart—I would rather trust 
My all unto that, I know, 

For love, in the keeping of such a place, 
Will grow as the blossoms grow.” 
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The Destruction of Little Riley’s Ship 


LucILE H. WILLIAMS. 


High up on a flank of Black Mountain was a tiny log 
cabin, the humble home of an old man, Jack, his wife and his 
little son, Riley. 7 

A dreadful disease had passed over the community, taking 
with it the breath of many. In the little hut on “Lonesome” 
the mother had died. 

Jack and his little son were left alone to tread life’s jour- 
ney. The father was devoted to Riley and exerted every 
effort possible for his happiness. His life’s joy rested in what 
the future held for the boy. Though he was but three years 
old, he was such a comfort to old Jack. He was just as a 
little ray of sunshine penetrating into a dark corner. 

Jack attended to all the household duties, while little Riley 
was always ready to help in everything. 

At night when Jack had finished his work, he would play 
for hours with his “little pride,” always planning something 
for his future. He was building, gradually, in his imagina- 
tion, a ship that he would give Riley when he was older, in 
order to see if he could steer it in life’s sea. 

On one occasion Jack was preparing supper when very sud- 
denly he heard a great commotion. He rushed into the house 
and found that Riley had climbed upon a chair and then on to 
the bureau, and with a hammer had smashed the glass into 
many pieces. He would not scold the child, but took him to 
the kitchen. When Riley noticed that his father was busy, he 
climbed slowly into a chair by the table, took the molasses and 
poured it all over his little dress. Riley began laughing and 
Jack was so amused this time, he, too, laughed and said, “Oh, 
that makes you all the sweeter, son!” 

The father’s devotion was beautiful. As Christmas drew 
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nigh Jack would often visit the nearest village and select 
little things for “Santa” to leave in little Riley’s stocking. 

Just a short time before Christmas a deep snow came, and 
Jack was compelled to gather in wood. He arose early the 
first morning and went about his work. Little Riley soon 
arose and became lonely and restless for his ‘“companion”’ ; so 
he slipped out into the snow to watch some birds he had seen 
from the window. 

When Jack had finished his work he went into the little 
cabin to dress Riley, but he was gone. He found him lying 
out in the snow. He was bareheaded and barefoot; his little 
clothes were damp, and he was very cold. That night little 
Riley was very ill. The doctor came and told his father that 
he had pneumonia. 

Jack was very distressed and always stayed near the little 
fellow, nursing him faithfully. He told Riley all about 
“Santa” and the many pretty things he would bring him, 
but he was too ill to listen. 

Christmas eve night came. Riley’s stocking was filled to 
the brim with things that would please him. 

In the late hours of the night Riley began to grow worse 
and worse. Old Jack was heart-broken. He did everything 
he could to save him, but before dawn came his “little pride” 
was cold and stiff. 

Old Jack was crushed. He buried the little boy beside his 
mother in the corner of the yard. 

That Christmas Jack sat in the cabin alone, his whole life 
a blank. The room was dark because the ray of sunlight had 
gone to give its light in another world. 

Beside the mantel-piece hung Riley’s stocking just await- 
ing him, filled with nuts, candies, and toys. But he had gone 
as a gift to Heaven. 

The ship that Jack was building for his little son to set in 
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line when he became a man, was taken by the angels just as 
the frame was finished. 

In a little cloud house of blue Riley would keep his ship 
and await his companion. 

The little hut on “Lonesome” was silent and deserted, as 
Jack gathered up the shattered cords of a broken heart and 
started on a new journey all alone. 


What Chowan College Means to Eastern 
Carolina 


FRANCIS D. WINSTON. 


Your request that I write an article for the magazine gives 
me a highly prized occasion to recommend Chowan College 
to the people of our great Albemarle Section, especially, and 
of the State at large. 

Within a short time I have made a thorough investigation 
of the affairs of the institution in all departments. I feel 
that I am, therefore, prepared to commend the College and I 
do so without reserve. 

In my early manhood Chowan Baptist Female Institute 
was the social center of our part of North Carolina. The 
commencement at Murfreesboro was the only occasion for an 
annual gathering of our people. Other gatherings were 
purely local. I was denied the great pleasure others enjoyed 
of a yearly pilgrimage there. J was at the commencement of 
the school or college in which I was a student. My estimate 
of the institution is founded on observation of its work for 
near half a century, and I want to say a few words about its 
power for good on the intellectual, social, and religious life of 
our people. 

I firmly believe the old institution has been the greatest 
single factor in the uplift of the people of this part of the 
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State. In a professional and public life of a generation I 
have come in close contact with its work, in the schoolroom, 
around the sick bed, at the hospitable table, in the Sunday 
School, around the fireside, on mission boards, in social serv- 
ice, in the churches, everywhere that men and women have 
gathered for good. Its patronage has been rural, its girls 
going from our country homes. The moment I enter one of 
these homes, I see the stamp of the College on the coin of 
its womanhood. 

Chowan College is an ideal place where a girl may study 
and grow to a beautiful life. Its campus is well arranged 
and inviting. Its grounds are large, yet secluded. They in- 
vite to open air life, exercise and harmless games. There is 
here an atmosphere of pure air, ruddy cheeks, and healthful 
bodies. It is easy to continue to enjoy here the state of health 
that is brought from the country. This is a great considera- 
tion in educating a girl. 

The course of study is complete and of a high grade. The 
faculty is composed of graduates of the best colleges all over 
America, and is as good as any in the land. Thoroughness is 
required in every department. The graduates are doing ex- 
cellent work in the school room, in foreign mission fields, in 
business houses, and in intellectual life. The Baptists are 
justly proud of the work of the institution from a merely 
collegiate standpoint. 

Its greatest and most lasting work is seen in the social 
and religious life within the circle of its patronage. Its 
students carry from its halls to their homes a gentleness and a 
refinement that add a charm to the gracious hospitality of 
this section. The womanhood that has been trained here 
holds the religious life of the old Chowan Association, and 
its adjacent territory, pure and strong. 

The work of the College today is the best in its history. 
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It has a practical character that was not possible in the forma- 
tive period of its life. 

I repeat that I have inspected the College from top to bot- 
tom within a short time. I know some of its pressing needs. 
It is these I really am writing about. Its equipment is not 
equal to the demands that are yearly made upon it; and these 
demands yearly increase. Another large building, sufficient 
to house a hundred and fifty more girls, is needed. This and 
the present buildings should be equipped with every modern 
convenience. At least fifty thousand dollars could be profit- 
ably spent in this enlargement. Less than a quarter of a 
dollar each, from the Baptists of the State will complete the 
work. I trust some graduate of the College will make the 
raising of this fund her work for the next year. The growth 
of the College would be marvelous, if it had room to expand. 
Its walls are now crowded to the last pound of pressure that 
can be put on them. It is just as easy to have three hundred 
girls there as it is to have a hundred. I would delight to see 
its beautiful campus rendered more lovely by just that number 
of handsome, healthy, wholesome, womanly, Eastern North 
Carolina girls from the quiet Godly firesides of our country 
homes. No man can tell what that would mean to our great 
State, to humanity, and to the Master’s work. J know twenty- 
five Baptists who could give a thousand dollars, each, to 
Chowan College and never miss a cent of the gift. It seems 
to me they would be eager to make the gift, for they, of all 
men, do know the power for good and for God that this noble 
institution has been doing these many years of its usefulness. 

Under the wise and gentle hand of your new President I 
feel that the College will be led to a higher plane of useful- 
ness, its influence broaden, and its name be more revered. 
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At Chowan 


Students are the smartest 
At Chowan. 

The teachers work the hardest 
At Chowan. 

But results are the haziest— 

Stella is the laziest— 

And autos get the craziest— 
At Chowan. 


Days are the bluest 
At Chowan. 
Demerits are the fewest 
At Chowan. 
While teachers are the keenest— 
On the girls that are the meanest— 
They never catch the greenest— 
At Chowan. 


Cuts are the shortest 
At Chowan. 
Honor system broadest 
At Chowan. 
While books are the newest— 
Facts are the truest— 
And are studied by the fewest— 
At Chowan. 


Lights burn the brightest 
At Chowan. 
The fourth floor’s the lightest 
At Chowan. 
The west end is the sauciest— 
For the girls are the bossiest— 


They stay here till they are the mossiest— 


At Chowan. 


The fountain sparkles briskest 
At Chowan. 
The calves frisk the friskiest 
At Chowan. 
The Main Building’s the homeliest— 
The Wise graveyard the loneliest— 
And the broad campus the onlyest— 
At Chowan. 
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A Strange Coincidence 


PAULINE ELEY. 


In the extreme western part of Alabama there is a town 
of considerable size by the name of Shanton. It is a very 
beautiful and well-kept town, being adorned by many fine old 
buildings of the Greek style of architecture, with handsome 
Tonic columns. 

Somewhat at the northeast of this town there is a large 
bank, which is noted far and wide for strict honesty in all 
its dealings. The president of it is Mr. Sharler, the cashier 
being Mr. Frederick Walters. The latter was known to be a 
very upright and honest young man. He was tall, with dark 
hair and eyes, about twenty-four years old, very handsome, 
and very courteous in his treatment of all. Indeed, everyone 
who came in contact with him admired his elegant manners. 
He was trusted so much by the president of the bank that he 
was given virtual control of the bank’s funds. 

He was also very popular socially and was rather a leader 
in the social circle. That most wonderful of all arts had he, 
the art of winning many friends. He was invited to all social 
affairs of the town. On one particular night he was invited 
to the home of one of his friends to a party which was given 
in honor of some visiting girls. This was a beautiful moon- 
light night in June, the most beautiful of months. All nature 
was in tune. Among the visitors was a tall young lady, with 
dark hair, who had very charming manners. Her name was 
Ruth Saunders. From the time he met her he admired her 
gracious manners and her beauty, for hers was indeed the 
face that might be considered the ideal of an artist. She was 
the belle of the occasion. He, during the night, exchanged 
several words with her, and the more he talked with her the 
more charming she appeared to his eyes. The night wore 
away and the time arrived for all the guests to depart. That 
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night he felt differently from what he ever had felt before. 
He could not help but keep her face constantly before his 
mind’s eye. He paid her much attention for a while. They 
became engaged, and the wedding was arranged for June 
25th. 

But it seemed as if fate interfered and changed the tide of 
affairs, for a while, at least. One night a large sum of money 
was missing from the bank, which could not be accounted 
for in any way. Owing to some reason Mr. Walters did not 
make his appearance the next morning. Upon investigation 
it was found that $5,000 was missing. Mr. Walters had not 
yet made his appearance. Inquiry at his boarding house 
developed the fact that he had not been there since the loss 
of the bank’s money. The robbery created quite a sensation 
in the town, and the next day the story headed the news in the 
daily newspaper in large black letters. A reward of $500 was 
offered for the detection of the robber. 

Mr. Sharler had had the greatest confidence in Mr. Wal- 
ters, but everything seemed to point to him as the culprit. 
Tt began to look mysterious that he had not shown up. It 
was hard for the people, who had trusted him fully, to be 
lieve that he was a defaulter, but everything led to this con- 
clusion. One of the men in the employ of the bank testified 
that he saw Mr. Walters near the iron safe a short while be- 
fore leaving, and that Walters went into the room opposite, 
not closing the iron safe. He said he paid no attention to the 
cashier after this, not suspecting any harm. He also told 
that there was no one in the bank at this time except Walters’ 
friend, Mr. Martin, who had been talking to him. 

Detectives were stationed in the towns around to be on 
the lookout for the cashier. One day in a small town, many 
miles away from Shanton, one of the detectives was walking 
down the street when whom should he see but Mr. Walters. 
The detective told him that he might consider himself under 
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arrest for having robbed the bank. Mr. Walters appeared 
astounded, and declared his innocence. This had no effect 
upon the officer. He hand-cuffed him and they boarded the 
next train going toward Shanton. 

When they arrived at the station there was a large crowd 
standing around, but Mr. Walters was ushered quickly 
through it and carried to the jail to await trial, which was set 
for June 25th, the very day that had been appointed for his 
and Ruth’s marriage. What a strange coincidence! 

He did all within his power to prove his utter ignorance of 
the theft, but it seemed to have no effect whatever. However, 
there was one who could not find it in her heart to believe 
that he had committed crime; that was Ruth. He wrote her 
and told her of his misfortune and pleaded his innocence of 
the entire matter. She was very sad for some time, but some- 
how she felt as if he would not be punished for a crime of 
which she thought him to be innocent. He kept hoping that 
some evidence would finally turn up that would prove him 
innocent, and the crime be placed on the guilty person. 

It was now only two days before the trial when the verdict 
would be rendered one way or the other. He became more 
nervous than ever over the final result and became almost as 
one crazy. He walked up and down his cell both day and 
night in utter despair. That night he seemed to have a vision 
that bade him lay aside his fears. 

Let us transfer the scene to another town about one hun- 
dred miles distant. Here another young man seemed to be in 
great trouble of mind. All night he wrestled with conscience, 
but the more he strove to resist the harder it smote him. Fin- 
ally he could resist no longer. He boarded the morning train 
and went to Shanton. Here he attracted much attention by 
his actions and by the strange, set expression on his face. Mr. 
Martin, for it was he, immediately made his way to the prison 
and asked to be shown to the cell of Mr. Walters, his friend. 
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He, upon seeing Mr. Walters, broke down completely and 
contessed that he was the one guilty of the robbery of the 
bank. 

Mr. Walters was amazed at this confession, for such an 
idea had never occurred to him. Mr. Martin said that he 
took the money that afternoon while his friend was gone into 
the room opposite for a few minutes. After this he secured 
Mr. Walters’ consent to take a trip of several days’ duration 
with him, and for many so-called reasons detained him from 
going home. He knew that if he were able to do this that 
naturally the crime would be charged to Mr. Walters. The 
day Mr. Walters was met by the detective he had seen an 
account of the robbery in one of the newspapers and at that 
time was on his way to the station to return to the bank. 
After this confession, Mr. Walters fell on his friend’s neck 
and wept, partly over the wrong-doing, partly from his own 
relief. 

Mr. Martin went immediately after this and made his con- 
fession likewise to the officer of the law. Mr. Walters was 
soon afterwards set free, to the great happiness of his friends. 

Miss Saunders was visiting Shanton at this time and of 
course expressed over and over her happiness at the proof of 
his innocence. They talked for a long time, and each was 
happy that they were together once more. They decided to ~ 
be married that day, June 25th. They had planned to make 
their wedding an elaborate affair, but, owing to the circum- 
stances, the ceremony was performed in the presence of only 
a few of their friends. 

Thus the gloom and shadow of but a few hours before were 
now turned into sunshine. That day the world seemed more 
bright and beautiful than ever before to them. All Mr. Wal- 
ters’ friends admired him more than ever for having gone 
through so many trials and for having stood them so well. 
He resumed his duties as cashier, and Mr. Sharler always felt 
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that he could rely on Mr. Walters to direct affairs just as they 
should be directed. 


The Literary Societies of ae College 


Gab sWwe 


During the autumn of 1912, our faculty decided that secret 
societies had a tendency to cultivate a spirit social rather than 
literary and that the P. N. A. and C. O. V. A. societies were 
becoming more of social cliques than organizations for the 
promotion of general culture, and thus they were eliminated. 

The names of the student applicants were divided into two 
lists by the president, his aim being to divide them according 
to their ability in literary work, thus giving to each society an 
equal chance for development. From these two divisions 
grew the Lucalian and Alathinean Literary Societies which 
have a prominent and influential place in our school life. 

The Lucalian Society meets every Saturday night, each 
member being required to be present unless providentially 
hindered. The society contributes much to the social life of 
the college and has proved a valuable means of cultivating 
the literary taste of its members. In keeping with this pur- 
pose, a program is arranged for each week, consisting of es- 
says, debates, original stories, and vocal and instrumental 
solos. 

The officers of the Lucalian Society for 1914-1915 are: 
Miss Jessie Garrett, President; Miss Grace Beasley, Vice- 
President; Miss Retta Griffin, Secretary; Miss Helen Wil- 
hams, Treasurer. 

The aim of the Alathinean Society is to cultivate higher 
ideals, a greater appreciation for the best literature, and, 
above everything else, to make of each member a true gentle- 
woman. Since its organization a spirit of codperation and 
comradeship has existed among the student body to a degree 
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that is gratifying to both faculty and students. This society 
prepares each week a program and occasionally gives a public 
entertainment. 

The officers of the Alathinean Society for the present year 
are: Miss Jessie Piland, President; Miss Rosebud Nowell, 
Vice-President ; Miss Bettie W. Tayloe, Secretary ; Miss Han- 
nah Holloman, Treasurer. 

The two societies are publishing a magazine to which mem- 
bers are required to contribute articles from time to time; 
and instead of using their funds for minor objects, as was the 
custom at one time, a part will be given toward the support 
of their publication. 

This magazine, it is hoped, will also serve to keep former 
students in touch with the college—its progress and its needs. 

Thus, taking codperation as our watchword and striving 
ever for the best things in life, may our efforts and aspira- 
tions be not in vain. For with Webster we agree that, “If 
we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, we engrave on those tablets something that 
will brighten to all eternity.” 
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The College as I Knew it 


Mrs. D. A. Day, ’74. 


Looking back through the vista of the years, I see the Col- 
lege struggling for her very existence; her spirit wounded and 
well-nigh exhausted from the thesis of her experience; over- 
whelmed with debt and not knowing which way to turn, she 
stood dazed and uncertain ag one from whose hands all things 
had been taken. Though I speak not to you of “Arms and a 
Hero,” I nevertheless have a theme worthy of enterprise, 
but I know not how to utter the pathos, the bravery, the strug- 
gle to you who are here under brighter, and, perhaps, hap- 
pier stars. So I pass over the stirring tale of the struggles, 
stopping first long enough to say that I believe in the very 
depths of my heart that that time may be even fittingly called 
the Golden Age of its existence. It was the time when men 
of patience and magnanimity came forward, and out of their 
own need saved the College for their communities and their 
denominations. 

No braver acts of heroism nor of sacrifice were performed 
on the battlefield than that written down to the credit of 
such men as Messrs. John Williams and Washington Mitchell, 
Dr. A. Z. Askew, Messrs. Williams and Langley Tayloe, and 
A. McDowell. | 

Are you surprised then that out of their sacrifice they 
builded better than they knew? Through their self-denials 
they developed the power for constructiveness, and an ideal 
method of education. 

I do not suppose that it is for me to tell you the origin of 
the college. Others have done that. But in the years that lie 
behind us, she has not only been able to touch the lives of 
many hundred young women and thereby bless the homes 
over which they preside, but also by her very growth to dem- 
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onstrate the wisdom of those who asserted that there was a 
demand for such an institution. 

Do not forget that this work was done in the face of bitter 
competitions; in the face of equipment far beneath her needs, 
and in the face of stressful times. Many schools have sprung 
up on account of the ambitions of some man or community 
and have almost as quickly passed away; those alone which 
serve, answer a demand and have a mission. I believe it was 
because we girls of yesterday realized that there was a need 
and a mission for the college, and that an obligation rested 
upon its students, and that this realization made us willing 
to sleep upon hard beds with springless mattresses, to rise at 
six, dressing in rooms without fire, and then study in a com- 
mon study-hall for an hour before breakfast. 

The following is a school-girl’s day at old C. B. F. I. in 
the early days. At 8:45 the chapel bell rings out through the 
morning air, and our girls come out always with shining 
morning faces. There is much busy talk—possibly whispered 
consultations. Then the voices hush, and silently the girls 
find their places, friend with friend, and listen to the reading 
and join the sweet strains of the song of praises and love. 
Then comes a lecture or a helpful talk. From class to class 
one girl passes and, if possible, she will slip to some corner to 
have just a word with a chosen friend. 

Successfully, and oftentimes unsuccessfully, she carries 
herself all through the morning hours until dinner. Then 
there is so much gay talk—friends to be met with whom, en- 
gaged with other classes, she has not seen all day, so that this 
time here seems all too short. At five o’clock all the class 
work is over—then until six the time is all her own. 

I wonder if there are any here who remember those famil- 
iar games of “Stealing Sticks,” or the match games of croquet 
between the “Stars” and “Gems,” after school hour. Then 
if it is a warm afternoon our girls go out arm and arm with a 
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friend, not a chance friend, under the trees that fringe the 
lawn, we called it then, to sit and read or talk. Oh! how 
much those time-proved friendships have meant for us all 
our days. It was a dear life to live, a dear one to think back 
over if I could really make one see it with me, as we lived 
it day by day, with its sternness, earnestness, and rather 
youthful follies and enthusiasms, and long quiet spaces when 
we were alone to grow bigger if we might, but grow at any 
rate to be ourselves wherein we might view our own life, and 
all life with reverence. 

I want to say to younger students that this outdoor life 
formed no small part of our college life. For a girl had to 
be educated then as well as now, by a thousand influences over 
which the parent has no control. 

We were taught in everything that womanhood is a bigger 
thing than motherhood; that the world needed women with 
kind hearts, joyous spirits, broad minds, trained hands, sym- 
pathetic eyes, refined tastes, who could face life with quiet 
strength. ‘These were some of the things we were taught as 
the years came and went. I came near saying in our quiet, 
uneventful life; but we had some times of “Storms and 
Stars” —times when society spirit ran away with us, and we 
had to be taken in hand by the faculty. 

Then, if there be any that were in that long ago, get them 
to tell you of those study hours at night, when, for two and 
a half hours, we studied by kerosene lamps hanging high 
above our heads, and four were sufficient in those days for a 
long school room holding more than a hundred girls. 

Possibly we weren’t like the busy bee, improving each hum, 
and perhaps our pranks are the most realistic memory we 
have, but there must be something other than cramming the 
head with facts upon which the value of the college can be 
based. It is the atmosphere or the environment in which one 
spends her school years, which must govern her development 
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and, after all is said and done, which must test the value of 
school life. Three elements make up this environment: in- 
struction, fellow-students, and work. Far more than the 
student realizes, and far more than is credited to the instruc- 
tor, does he or she give color and quality to college life. 

We do not forget the fellowships of these master minds 
who taught us. Much of what they did give us in text-book 
instruction has paled with insignificance, but O! girls of my 
day, has not some loved teacher grown with the passing years ? 

So, I reflect, in those days things were done on a smaller 
scale, but we were a part of them, and we never became so 
denatured as to become insensible to everything in college life 
except the studies of the curriculum. 

That, as compared with the standards of today, was low, 
the College lacked in strength, it lacked in equipment and 
endowment, but in the air of simple living there was a high 
opportunity, and it has so pervaded the spirit of the girls who 
were trained here that as women they have set this standard 
for a noble living in their homes and in their communities. 

Every year, and one might say every day, new plans are 
launched to meet the constant educational demands and the 
greater projects of the future. But amid all the changes, the 
basic things are changeless still. The founders of Chowan 
College by faith inculeated their principles into the life and 
actions of the students rising up in those times. Their ideal- 
ism is as clear as ever, but wider and more prophetic. And 
so, remembering and loving the old days as I do, it is fitting 
to close in the words of another alumna: 


Here’s to the old days, 
Here’s to the old ways, 

Ways before you were born. 
Here’s to the old ways, 
Here’s to the old days, 

Days that are gone. 
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They surely were good days, 
They surely were fine ways, 

The ways your mothers went. 
They surely were fine ways, 
They surely were good days, 

Days that are spent. 


Home-Coming Day 
C. W. MITCHELL, Jr. 


This article goes to press immediately after the annual 
celebration of the daughters of Chowan, the festive occasion 
being known as Home-Coming Day. “Home,” as we all 
agree, is one of the dearest of all words, and it is sweet to 
think of one’s college as an old home where a warm welcome 
will always await one. It is a most delightful experience to 
return to that college and be welcomed with open arms as a 
mother would welcome the return of her daughter. 

This is exactly the spirit manifested in this annual celebra- 
tion, which is a very recent addition to our number of festive 
occasions. Only twice has this occasion made glad the hearts 
of many, but we feel no hesitancy in venturing the assertion 
that its permanence is assured and that its success will be a 
glorious and far-reaching one. 

Now let us turn our attention to the happy throng of 
Chowan daughters who assembled in glad reunion on the 
twentieth of October, nineteen hundred and fourteen. There 
were present representatives from graduating classes as an- 
cient as that of 1866 to those as recent as 1918 and 1914. 
But dates and ages were not important factors. These were 
lost sight of in the realization that all were Chowan girls, 
which was the supreme consideration on this happy occasion. 

The morning exercises were given over to a business meet- 


ing of the alumne, after which occurred the glad reunion of 
class- and school-mates, , 
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In the afternoon a most excellent address by Rev. H. C. 
Moore, of Raleigh, the esteemed editor of our own Biblical 
Lecorder, was appreciated by every one. He spoke on the 
subject of “Symmetrical Culture,” his treatment of which 
was most clear and forcible. At the close of this address 
many hearts were touched with sadness mingled with joy as 
the Chowan students sang the dear old college song, ““Chowan, 
Mother Dear.” It was the source of many pleasant recollec- 
tions and again emphasized the sweet thought—Chowan, our 
mother. 

Because of the fact that this joyful occasion serves as a 
unifying factor among the friends and alumnz of the College, 
if for no other reason, we should all join hands in harmonious 
cooperation toward making the occasion more impressive and 
binding each year. 


The Meeting of The Alumnae Association 


A. A. 


The annual meeting of the Alumnae Association of Chowan 
College was held in the College auditorium on the morning 
of Home-Coming Day, October 20, the president, Miss Esther 
Wynne, presiding. 

After devotional exercises, roll call, and an address by the 
president, reports of the treasurer and of the several com- 
mittees were heard. The treasurer, Mrs. Williams, reported 
all accounts for the past year paid, the expenses of the associa- 
tion’s college student settled to date, and a balance on hand 
of $36.26, Miss Claude Stephenson, for committee on litera- 
ture, recommended the publishing of a magazine. Mrs. J. R. 
Peterson proposed that expenses of this be met in part by the 
association. This suggestion was adopted, the magazine con- 
taining this article being the first issue of the same. 

At last year’s meeting a committee was appointed to con- 

aes 
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sider the advisability of sending out a field worker for the pur- 
pose of increasing the alumne fund to be used in educating 
deserving girls. This committee, through Mrs. J. Ruby Par- 
ker, reported the measure favorably, and steps were taken to 
put a woman in the field this fall, the College assisting. 

This report was followed by a speech from Miss Lois Vann 
on “Our Financial Aim.” Miss Vann spoke earnestly in re- 
gard to the work that could be done with increased funds, and 
aroused much enthusiasm. 

Miss Annie Barnes, of Murfreesboro, then spoke as follows: 


“When Miss Wynne asked me to make a five-minute talk on ‘The 
Social Side of Home-Coming Day,’ she intimated that she felt that 
she was imposing upon good nature to ask me, and that I might 
therefore feel at liberty to refuse if I did not care to do it. Of course 
I felt like refusing; I think most of us are rather inclined to be 
more or less like the balking mule when we are suddenly confronted 
with an unexpected and unwelcome task. But that subtle intima- 
tion of ‘imposing on good nature’ made me feel that, no matter how 
mistaken she was in her illusion, I must strive to live up to it, 
at least in this instance, and submit that nature, good, bad or 
indifferent, to be ‘imposed on’ by her once more. I have been won- 
dering if Miss Wynne is always entirely guileless in the methods 
she employs in carrying her points. 

“Generally, if I am fortunate enough to have anything to say, I 
can say it pretty rapidly, in private, so that in five minutes I ought 
to be able to speak volumes; but before an audience, with very little 
to say, five minutes looms very large indeed and threatens to be 
overwhelming. 

“T have thought of one way by which I believe we might make the 
social side of our Home-Coming Day more pleasant and interesting 
to the individual members of the Association, and that is by having 
as many class reunions as possible. This might be brought about by 
the secretary, or someone appointed by her, securing the class roll 
for all the years that class rolls have been kept, and selecting from 
these the names of two or three members of each surviving class 
who are known, or believed to be, the most enthusiastic and efficient 
workers. Ask these efficient ones to cooperate with us by getting 
in touch with every living member of their respective classes, and 
urging as many as possible to join them here on Home-Coming Day. 
Now, when I say the most enthusiastic and efficient workers, I do 
not mean necessarily the most enthusiastic and efficient workers for 
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the College, for as a matter of fact, a great many of these women 
may have grown out of touch with their Alma Mater, and it is the 
duty of this Association to bring them again into touch, and quicken 
their interest in it—but I mean the most enthusiastic and efficient 
workers in any line of endeavor, for you know that enthusiasm and 
efficiency in one direction, usually mean enthusiasm and efficiency 
in many, and it is these very qualities which we need most to arouse 
and stimulate within the Association, and to annex from without 
whenever possible. 

“TI do not claim any originality for this suggestion, for I believe 
it has already been tried by the officers of the Association in the 
past year, with the result that we have with us today many members 
of the Class of 1894. But I would urge that we renew the invitation 
so often and so urgently, that next year might see the reunion, not 
of one class only, but of dozens of classes. 

“If the Executive Committee or the Committee on Arrangements 
could be notified of how many of these classes to prepare for on 
Home-Coming Day, they could, no doubt, arrange to have special 
tables for them at the luncheon, when, during the social hour, they 
would be sure of being together, and having ample opportunity to 
talk over their old school days. 

“This, I think, would contribute greatly to the success and pleasure 
of the social side of Home-Coming Day; for you know, no matter 
how much we feel at home here, how familiar we may be with the 
campus or the Old Building if we come here, on a day like this, and 
do not see a single familiar face or an individual with whom we 
have a memory in common, or cannot exchange a single reminiscence 
of our own school days, we feel very much like an alien, and a 
stranger in a strange land, and somehow feel cheated of the pleasure 
which we had a right to expect. 

“Personally, I have not the good fortune to belong to any special 
class, because I left here just before I was sixteen to go away to 
boarding school, but I look back on the years that I spent here as 
a day-pupil as among the happiest and most care-free of my life. 
I came up here first a little girl of thirteen, with very short dresses 
and very long curls, and I will always remember that first day as 
one of the most trying ordeals of my school days, but I also remem- 
ber the great kindness and cordiality with which I was received 
and which soon broke the ice for me. It was pacticularly hard for 
me because I came in alone, several weeks after school had begun, 
so that, to all intents and purposes, I was the only new girl that day. 
Miss Bruce Brewer (now Mrs. Claude Gore, of Rockingham) 
took me under her protecting wing down to the old South School- 
room, then the general study-hall, where I thought that I had never 
seen so many girls, and such large girls, in all my life. 
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“As the schedule of classes had been already arranged for some 
time, my studies were made to fit in with it as best they could; most 
of these were quite suitable to my age and advancement at that time, 
I suppose, except one, when I was escorted to a room on the third 
story, then the home of the science department, and introduced into 
a geology class, composed almost entirely of members of the Senior 
Class. I do not recall being very much astonished by this at the 
time, because all of the girls looked and seemed so much older than 
I that I had grown somewhat accustomed to it, but I have never 
understood just why I was entered in that class, unless I did not 
have enough work and they wanted to put me in a safe place to 
keep me out of mischief. 

“T am afraid I do not remember very much of the text of those 
geology lessons, indeed my knowledge of all geology is extremely 
limited, even'to the present day; but what I do remember, with 
great distinctness, was the wonderful giibness and intelligence with 
which those seniors recited their lessons, not one day, but every 
day. I was tremendously impressed with their cleverness. 

“And one of those seniors whose cleverness so impressed me in 
those days and who has since conquered the business world quite 
as successfully as she did then the realm of science, is fortunately 
with us again today, and is scheduled to make one of the principal 
addresses of the morning.” 


Miss Barnes was heard with much pleasure. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss Carrie McLean, of Charlotte, who spoke very 
seriously and sweetly of “Our College,” the service it has 
rendered to the State and the world, and suggested that a be- 
quest any alumna might purpose to make in memory of a 
loved one lost could not be more fittingly placed than at 
Chowan. 

Mrs. Hight C. Moore, of Raleigh, next happily addressed 
the body on {‘The Possibilities of Our College.’ ] Mrs Moore 
sald: 


“Tt is indeed a privilege I greatly prize to be here again in this 
beautiful place—a little different it seems, and yet strangely famil- 
iar. I can hardly believe my own voice when I tell you that I was 
a student here about a quarter of a century ago. Then it was 
Chowan Baptist Female Institute, but the new name sounds much 
better. During my stay here that fearful malady, home-sickness, was 
pitiless and persistent in its attacks upon me, nevertheless, through- 
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out the years I have cherished an appreciation and affection for this 
school. 

“Tt am asked to have something to say about the possibilities of 
our College. Since I had so much rather hear you than speak myself 
my remarks will be very brief. What are the possibilities for the 
individual who takes training here—intellectual, social, and spiritual? 
While this is not a large college, it has stood for the very best cul- 
ture of life and soul from its beginning. It has had no great endow- 
ments with which to purchase fine equipment and costly plant, but 
its riches are in its output. The faculty, as a rule, has been able, 
competent, and sympathetic, and has kept closely in touch with the 
student’s life. They have been faithful in imparting instruction 
in the sciences and languages, and yet many have been able to reach 
down to the plane of the student’s viewpoint. Who can forget Mr. 
Charlie Scarborough, for instance? Doubtless he never touched a 
life that he did not leave a blessed impress, and yet when a snow 
came he was not too dignified to join in snow-balling with the girls. 
When they disobeyed a rule, Mr. Scarborough seemed always to 
understand, and while he administered the necessary rebuke, it was 
always in the greatest kindness and love. What a blessing it is to 
have a faculty who not only gives the literary instruction, but at the 
same time awakens and develops the very best in the character of 
the pupil. 

“Another teacher whom I knew and loved here has influenced 
my life perceptibly. I refer to Mrs. Alice Tatum, who as Miss Alice 
Flagg, taught history in this school. She was one of the most beau- 
tiful characters I ever knew, and was ever sweet, gentle, and patient. 
Her face was always as cheerful as a sunbeam, and what girl was 
there that didn’t feel that Miss Flagg was her friend? Her recent 
death in China removes one of our best and most faithful mission- 
aries. I only mention these two to represent others that have blessed 
Chowan College as teachers and trainers in mind and life. 

“One cannot but see what this school has meant to the surrounding 
country. Such a wonderful Beulah-land of Baptists it is, that the 
associations are said to look like Baptist State Conventions. And 
think of the homes that this school has influenced. Wives, daugh- 
ters, and sisters have been carrying the high ideals that they formed 
here to their family and community life to enrich and bless its 
thoughts and activities. I feel one deficiency so much in our social 
life, however. It seems that we have no way to keep up with each © 
other, and after our names are changed we sink below each other’s 
horizon. Just here I recall an instance when about two years ago 
I met Blanche Boushall, whom I knew here. Noticing something 
familiar in my face she said: ‘Where have I known you? It seems 
to me I have seen you somewhere.’ As I gave her my former name, 
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she recalled me readily, and when I told her my present name, she 
said, ‘Worse and worse,’ not meaning any reflection on my husband, 
but she felt that she hadn’t kept up with me very well. I wish I 
might see a volume containing the biography of former students. 
Don’t you think it would make interesting reading? But, as I was 
saying, this section is noted for its high-toned social life, and this 
school has been a very important factor in making this section the 
great and favored community that it is. 

“Some girls are sent to ‘finishing’ schools in order that they may 
appear to better advantage in society. They want to learn all the 
social graces and requirements. But is one ‘finished’ after this 
is acquired? It seems to me that only those schools are finishing 
schools that develop the physical, intellectual, and spiritual life. Ac- 
cording to that definition Chowan College has always’ been a great 
finishing school. I believe the spiritual tone of this school is de- 
cidedly above the average. Who can forget the morning and evening 
devotions, even though now and then girls were human enough to 
be hoping through the service their name would be called as bell- 
ringer for the day, and thus be excused from classes? I remember 
so well our little Sunday afternoon prayer meetings in the chapel. 
Some of the songs most dear to me now are those we sang then. 
And then one day I was called on to lead in prayer. Never will I 
forget the experience. I tried, but totally failed, and afterwards 
felt so chagrined and discouraged that I felt I would never make 
the attempt again. But I have, and while the humiliation was pain- 
ful then, I am glad it did not conquer me. The students of old 
Chowan owe a debt of gratitude to this institution for instilling into 
their minds lofty sentiments and noble impulses, which, though un- 
recognized while the character is yet in its making and immature, 
comes with all the greater force as its influence is wafted like sweet 
incense which has gathered force as the years have come and gone. 
May it continue to extend and deepen its benefiicent influence. 

“What has the school meant in the Kingdom? I have spoken about 
its influence in this section, and also in the lives of pupils gathered 
here; but its light has not been confined to this section, or this 
State, or country. It hag gone to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and some lives that have radiated joy and light here have also shone 
in Mexico, China, and other far-away fields. I have been forcibly 
impressed that so many of the girls I knew here, and some of the 
faculty, have dedicated their lives to Christian service in the home- 
land and to the lands across the seas. I recall Miss Fannie Knight, 
who was such a great missionary until her death; Mrs. Brittain, 
who was Nannie Sessoms, and is now laboring in China; Mrs. Tatum, 
of whom I spoke a while ago; Mrs. Chastain, who formerly taught 
Latin here as Miss Wright; and several of the girls who married 
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preachers in our State, and are trying as best they may to reflect 
honor upon their Alma Mater and the cause. Others are teaching, 
others serving faithfully their families, some nursing and comfort- 
ing the sick, and in every way Chowan’s daughters are bringing 
sunshine and cheer to the dark, lonely places. Trained as we have 
been, I cannot well imagine how any of us could prove unfaithful 
or unmindful of the duties and responsibilities imposed upon us. 
Great as is her past history, the ‘best is yet to be’ if we cherish the 
same high ideals of character and life that have characterized this 
school in the years gone by.” 

After a statement from the president relative to the Fannie 
Knight loan fund and other funds at present out on loans, 
speeches were made by members representing various local 
Chowan Clubs in regard to the work done by their organiza- 
tions during the year and of their purpose to form clubs in 
other communities. 

Mrs. J. C. Searboro, who, as wife of President Scarboro, 
was “house mother’ for thirteen years, made some touching 
remarks about her experiences while at the College. Brief 
talks were also given by Mrs. J. R. Peterson, Miss Lizzie 
Savage, Mrs. Maude Davis Dameron, and Mrs. Norma Deans, 
the latter having been graduated in ’66 and being now one ot 
the two oldest living alumnz. Among an unusually large 
number of alumne present, it was a great pleasure to have 
Mrs. B. L. Davis, ’75, and Mrs. D. A. Day, ’74. 

The election of officers resulted in the present incumbents 
being chosen to succeed themselves except that Miss Lois 
Vann was made vice-president to succeed Miss Evans, re- 
signed. The date of meeting, however, was changed to the 
last week in October. 

Thus ended the meeting, perhaps the most successful and 
best attended since the organization was effected. 
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A Word to Former Students 


To Former Stupents or CHowan CoLiEeae: 


The Alumnz Association of Chowan College is making a 
special effort to increase its membership and to do something 
definite for the College. It is very earnestly desired to enroll 
in this organization every former student. If you are not in 
touch with the work, send your name to the Secretary, Mrs. 
D. R. Britton, Colerain, N. C. 

From the receipt of membership fees ($1 per year) the 
Association is educating students. This fund is to be used 
as a loan. At present we have one student taking advantge 
of this; but with the great number of former students who 
are turning their attention to the College in gratitude and 
love, greater things will be accomplished, and instead of one 
student we shall soon have a great many receiving aid from 
us. Many will desire to contribute more than the member- 
ship fee. The College has many needs that offer an oppor- 
tunity to express your appreciation for what the College has 
meant to you as a student. Is there not some loved one in 
whose honor or memory you would like to establish a perma- 
nent memorial 2 

Realizing the demand for more general information con- 
cerning the progress of the institution, and as a medium for 
keeping in touch with former students, the College is publish- 
ing this year a magazine, Any items of interest concerning 
former students may be sent to Miss Annie Abernethy, 
Chowan College, 

We are looking to the future with interest and hope, and to 
you who have received beneft from Chowan College and who 
cherish her welfare, we appeal for cooperation in the work we 
are trying to do. Very sincerely yours, 

EstHer Wynne, 
President Chowan College Alumnae Association. 


THE COLUMNS 


Published quarterly by the Lucalian and Alathinean Literary Socie- 
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3 6 Editorials) f& 


At last the faculty of Chowan College has realized the 
wisdom of instituting in the school the system of student self- 
government. ‘That this is a wise step is an assertion that no 
one who is even distantly acquainted with its success in other 
colleges will dare to contradict. It has proved successful in 
other schools from every standpoint; with regard to its effect 
upon the student body and also with regard to the relief which 
it affords the members of the faculty. 

With reference to its plan of organization, it is unneces- 
sary to say that upon this its success depends in a large meas- 
ure, because the success of any institution, regardless of its 
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nature, depends upon the strength of its organization. So the 
system of student self-government is rendered effective and 
successful through the thorough organization of a Student 
Self-government Association, whose constitution and_by- 
laws are considered and treated by the students as sacred and 
binding. The students realize that the affairs of government 
are in their own hands, that the association is theirs, and that 
the constitution consists of regulations of their own making. 
Pride in obeying these and faith in their own honor 
regarding the enforcement of the regulations will be the re 
sult, and this spells ultimate success for the system. 

Lastly, it will be with a spirit of relief that the members 
of the faculty will feel such a burden lifted from their shoul- 
ders, and it will also be a source of gratification to them to 
see the student body develop a sense of self-control, self-reli- 
ance, and judgment. 

Viewing the system of student self- once, from every 
angle, and anticipating a happy effect upon every phase of 
college life because of our belief in its success, we welcome 
it into our institution. 


Gossip is a serious fault, and one that will weaken charac- 
ter. It should be an unwelcome visitor wherever it may enter, 
for it often brings trouble and heartache. Often a report of 
absolutely no truth starts, some one is hurt thereby, and the 
“gossip club” is guilty of an injury that perhaps cannot be 
repaired. It is past possibility to measure the influence of 
the spoken word, and a word spoken to the detriment of 
another, even though true, may work out distress to someone. © 

It is a good thing for students to bear such things in mind, 
and to refuse to countenance gossip among their friends. 
Those who do not engage in excessive, worthless talk and criti- 


cism will be most popular among their fellows and most re- 
spected by their teachers, 
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If we cannot say kind things, let us be silent. If we cannot 
altogether check unkind thoughts, let us prevent ourselves 
from expressing them. 


During the first half of November come some of the most 
beautiful days of the year, particularly beautiful at Chowan, 
where nature, with man’s helping hand, has given us a campus 
unsurpassed in the State. The numbers and numbers of 
stately trees are now putting on their gorgeous robes of red, 
gold, and purple. A brisk walk on the campus in the early 
morning, with these trees to enjoy and the autumn tang in the 
air to brace one up, is a keen delight and makes one feel fit 
for any duty the day may bring. Let us bestir ourselves and 
cultivate the before-breakfast walks, drinking in the changing 
charm of nature during the wonderful Indian summer days. 


The terrible conflict raging on European ground causes us 
to speculate as to the musicians, singers, painters, sculptors, 
and others of world-fame whose lives are now at the mercy 
of shot and shell. Scarcely a week goes by without our hear- 
ing that some man whom the world of art cannot afford to lose, 
is at the front. Kreisler, Ysaye, Rudolph Ganz, de Greef, 
Marcoux, Dalmores, Grisex, Thibaud, and many others have 
been under fire. So many are with the armies that one con- 
cert agency in Berlin has canceled four hundred contracts. 
Some of the artists mentioned above, we are glad to say, are 
now in this country. But they might not have been. And 
many others are risking their lives every day. Magnard, the 
well-known French composer, was killed recently by German 
soldiers while defending his home. The pity and the folly 
of making such men food for cannon ! 
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In Memoriam 


ALICE M. FLAGG. 


IDEAL TEACHER. 
LOYAL FRIEND. 
DrvoutT CHRISTIAN, 
FAITHFUL MISSIONARY. 


DIED IN SHANGHAI, CHINA, AucusT 9, 1914. 


On Wednesday, September the ninth, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, Chowan College entered upon its sixty-seventh year 
under most favorable auspices. The opening exercises were 
presided over by Rev. T. T. Speight, a large number being in 
attendance. Most enjoyable talks were made by former Presi- 
dent John C. Scarborough, Revs. George Swope, Clarence 
Dowell, and J. W. Downey. President Lineberry made some 
very appropriate remarks in regard to the work of the coming 
session. All indications point toward a most successful year. 


The Senior members of the Faculty entertained the new 
members at a picnic on Monday afternoon, September 28, at 
Lawrence Springs. After taking a walk of two miles nothing 
could have been enjoyed more than the lunch which was pre- 
pared and served around the camp fire. 


Mr. Woodall has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
Church in our town to enter another field. He will be missed 
very much at the College, with which he had been connected 
for some time as teacher of Bible. 

Karl Jansen, the Swedish reader, gave an entertainment in 
the College auditorium on the evening of October 20th. 


It has been thought best to institute in the school a system 
of self-government, the girls having voted unanimously in 
favor of its adoption. For sometime the faculty has recog- 
nized the need of such a system, but not until the present 
session has any definite action been taken as to this matter. 
A committee from the literary societies has been appointed 
to confer with a committee of the faculty for the purpose of 
outlining a system for the present session. Student self-gov- 
ernment will soon be a reality. 
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A large number of the alumnae were present on Home- 
Coming Day, October 20th. Mr. H. C. Moore, of the Bibli- 
cal hecorder, was present and delivered an address in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Purser, who is connected with the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, Richmond, Va., was with us recently and 
addressed the student body on the subject of missions. After 
his address several classes were organized for the systematic 
study of missions. | 

President Lineberry was in Raleigh several days during 
October to attend a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Institution for the Blind, going later to Baltimore on busi- 
ness for the Institution. 


Much work has recently been done in the college library, a 
different arrangement of books having been made and a new 
filing system adopted, resulting in general improvement. 

Much interest is being taken in athletics now. Tennis is 
popular, and basketball finds an enthusiastic crowd of oirls 
on the grounds every fine day, getting into practice for the 
match games soon to come off. A baseball team is algo being 
organized. 


Alumnae Potes 


Mrs. S. P. Williams, of Williamston, N. C., who, as Miss 
Mary Pierce, was greatly loved at Chowan as a student and 
later as teacher of piano, died in Edenton, N. C., last spring. 

Miss Sadie Perry, of the class of ’86, later teacher of Latin 
at Chowan, is now Mrs. R. G. Josey, of Scotland Neck, N. C. 

Mrs. L. W. Bagley, an alumna of Chowan and a sister of 
former President John B. Brewer, is now a member of the 
Orphanage Graded School faculty at Thomasville, N. C. 

Misses Blanche and Lizzie Prichard, ’98, are spending the 
winter at their home in Aulander, N. C. 

Miss Rosa Futrell, ’14, has accepted a position at Liberty- 
Piedmont Institute as principal of the department of expres- 
sion. The reports of her success are very gratifying to her 
many friends in the eastern part of the State. 

Miss Georgia Piland, an alumna of Chowan, is teaching at 
Winton, N. C. 

Miss Belle Vann, of the Class of 1906, later a teacher of 
Piano at Chowan, is now teaching at Clio, 8. C. 

Miss Madge Conwell, 713, after spending last year at her 
home in Mexico, has returned to the United States and en- 
tered the Senior Class at Cornell. She is preparing to become 
a medical missionary. 

Miss Mary Vann, an alumna of Chowan, is now Professor 
of Mathematics at Meredith College. 

Miss Ola Morehead, 713, is at the State Normal, specializ- 
ing in Science. 

Miss Louise Vann, an alumna of Chowan, is taking a 
course in expression at Emerson College, Boston. 
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Miss Lillie Mitchell, 790, is now Mrs. J. B. Perry, and 
lives at Youngsville, N. C. 

A letter received from Mrs. R. A. Majette, née Mary Vann, 
of Como, since Home-Coming Day, reads as follows: 

“We have organized a Chowan Club at Como. Fifteen were present 
and much interest and enthusiasm were shown. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs. R. A. Majette, President; Miss Elizabeth 
Burbage, Vice-President; Miss Annie Sue Winborne, Secretary; Miss 
Perla Sears, Treasurer. We have decided to give an entertainment 
on November 30, the proceeds of which will be used toward college 
equipment.” 


Mrs. E. L. Gatling, née Ella Morris, sends the following 
note: 


“In October, 1913, Miss Esther Wynne, President of the Chowan 
Alumne Association, paid Windsor a visit, and addressed about a 
dozen of the former students of Chowan College. She had no 
trouble in organizing the Windsor Club, with Mrs. E. L. Gatling 
as President and Mrs. J. H. Dempsey as Secretary. At our meetings, 
held once a month, the programs consist of instrumental music, 
songs, the discussion of current events, and reviews of new books. 
Light refreshments are served. We aim to make our meetings as 
interesting and profitable as possible, and thus try to enlist all 
former students of the College.” 


The following will interest former students: Miss Ida 
Belle Hadley, once Professor of Science in Chowan College, 
is now Lady Principal of Chappaqua Valley Institute, Val- 
habla NY. 


Mrs. Laura McSauber, Instructor in English at Chowan 
trom ’93 to ’96, died a year ago at her home in Washington, 
DG; 


Jt is to Laugh 


Miss Jordan (explaining inertia to Physics class) —‘‘When 
a car stops, what does the body tend to do?” 
Luale—“To get off.” 


Mae—“What is gravitation ?” 
Rosebud—“I don’t know, I haven’t studied Greek yet.” 


Prof. Mitchell (calling roll of English IV )—‘‘Miss Saw- 
yer.” 
Sawyer (just from Latin) —“Adsum.” 
Prof. Mitchell—“ ‘Maud Sick’? I’m sorry.” 
Little Freshie’s very sick, 
But Dr. Soph will cure her. 
Bring some salt. Oh, pray be quick! 
And a syrup drop to soothe her. 
Miss Livermon—‘“Did you study this proposition ?” 
Elsie—“I looked over it.” 
Miss Livermon—“You mean you overlooked it.” 


On A MosQulITo. 
Anopheles lies here supinely, 
By a death you might call untimely, 
Inasmuch as she tried 
With her eight toes to ride 
O’er my rest, while she warbled divinely. 
Miss Stephenson—‘“I am from Missouri.” 


- Helen—“Did you ask for the syrup ?” 
Miss Abernethy —“What does ‘posterity’ mean ?” 


Eloise—“It means our future ancestors.” 


Miss Bell (to Sunday School class) —“Yes, Paul lived on 
wild locusts and honey.” 
4 
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Willie P.—“Where are you girls going?” 
Girls—‘‘To the observatory to see the stars.” 
Willie P.— ‘Do all these girls take botany ?” 


Eloise (cleaning laboratory )—“Jacob must have had this 
stuff in the ark.” 


Sing a song of Caesar, 
A chapter full of woes, 
Four and twenty troubles 
On indirect discourse; 
When the book is opened 
Grief comes thick and fast, 
Oh, what a dread Pandora box 
To set before a class. 


If a cat should fall into the water, would Cicero out and 
throw the Catiline ? 


“This picture is not complete, Lillie.” 

“Oh, yes it is, Miss Williams.” 

“You have drawn the horse, but where’s the wagon ?” 

“T’m going to let the horse draw the wagon.”—Hachange. 


Easy. 
Bobby—“‘Pa, what makes Dobbin switch his tail? Oh, I 
know—it itches.” 
NATURALLY. 
Teacher—‘Hiawatha could step three miles at one stride.” 
Sammy—“But that would split his breeches.” 


I love a pretty maiden, 
For her I fondly sigh, 
Her face so sweet I often greet, 
But of me she’s very shy. 
I follow her day after day, 
*Mid scenes of strife and squalor. 
If you would view this maiden, too, 
Look at a silver dollar.—E xchange. 


Latin Professor—“What was Cicero’s profession 2?” 
Rosa—‘‘He was a Roman Catholic.” 


Wanted—A few more hours of sleep. Prof. Mitchell. 


VV YININ: Biggs. 


:: MURFREESBORO’S GREATEST STORE :: 
Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive fall and winter styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 
at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from 
the foremost Paris shops. 


PRICES RANGING FROM $10 TO $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, 
Solids, and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY, 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


ATTRACTIVE MODELS IN WAISTS AND SILK PETTICOATS 


CORRECT CORSETRY 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which 
can be attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated 
“AMERICAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


PRICES RANGE FROM $1 TO $7 
Artistic line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, ete. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Etc. 


Yours to serve, 


VVYNN BROS. 


Miss Naomi T. VViggins 


Invites your attention to her 
Attractive Line of Exclusive 


yee le Le INR Ee Ry 


Wynn Bros. Building. 


D. C. BARNES, President P. E. JENKINS, Vice-Pres. 
U. VAUGHAN, Vice-Pres. ROGER WATSON, Cashier 


W. A. McGLOHON, Assistant Cashier. 


mae PEOPLES BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


| CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $25,000.00 


We solicit your account, promising 
PROMPTNESS, ACCURACY, COURTESY, and SAFETY 


—&— 


Four per Cent Paid on Time Deposits, Compounded Quarterly 


G. & R. BARRETT, Inc. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
————— 
995 WATER STREET, NORFOLK, VA. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE WITH THE BEST GOODS 


Drink 
MORARA 
Coffee 


—hbecause it is pure and of delight- 
ful cup quality. Always fresh and 
crisp—in SEALED cans. 


i'lb) Bib.) 4 Tbuteilb) Sizes 


Tell Your Grocer You Want MORARA Coffee 


C. W. ANTRIM & SONS, Richmond, Va. 


Importers and Roasters 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 


THE SEWELL HOUSE 


Rates reasonable. 


R. SEWELL, Proprietor Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BABB’S CAFE 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 
All the Delicacies of the Season 
First-class Service 
Your Patronage Solicited 


eee 


U. Vaughan |, y, nicHoisows 


When in need. 


A full line of 


Dry Goods, Notions DRUGS 
Shoes, Clothing 7 


And all Toilet Articles — Choice 


Hardware Line of Stationery and Notions — 
Millinery Department — Pictures 
Ftc Framed on Short Notice— A Full 


Line of all Descriptions. 


T. N. NICHOLSON 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


FOR SANITARY GROCERIES 
AND PROMPT DELIVERY 


CALL 


STANDARD 
GROCERY 
COMPANY 


Phone 7. 


MURFREESBORO So 
N. ©. MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Chowan College 


nacre pared FOUNDED 1848 eas | 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. Courses in Music, 
Art, Expression, Physical Culture 
and Domestic Science. Health- 
ful location. Beautiful campus 
and grounds consisting of forty- 
One acres. Rooms reserved in 
order of application. Catalog on 
request. os -!- =! wei 


Spring term opens January fifth, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen. 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION AND INCI- 


DENTALS, $166. 


5% 


G. E. LINEBERRY, President 


Murfreesboro mie North Carolina 


MONTGOMERY 
LUMBER CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA Dien te 


S. N. Harrell, M.D. 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


% 


CAG) 


LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS LID 


PHONE 28 


& R. H. Gary, M. D. 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


MILLS AT CBS 


SUFFOLK, VA., AND 
SPRING HOPE, N. C. 


Holladay Studio 


DURHAM, N. C. 


HIGH-CLASS PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITS IN OIL, SEPIA AND 
WATERCOLORS OF THE 
BETTER KIND 


® 


OLD PHOTOS COPIED and 
RESTORED 
& 


School and College Work 
a Specialty 


Hirshberg 
He Cuahay 


ART, DRAWING 
and ENGINEERING 


CEE, EAN ol BT RO DNS 


418 North Howard Street 


“Dost 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


lo You 


YOUR APPEARANCE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
Chowan Girls will Admire the Individuality of 


Rice Tailored Young Men 


Latest Creations in Neckwear. 
Arrow Brand Shirts and Collars. 
Holeproof and Phoenix Hosiery 
forMenand Women. 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ALK RIG FE 


AULANDER, N. C. 


HORTON CORWIN, Jr., President and Treasurer 
W. D. PRUDEN, Secretary 


THE BRANNING MFG. COMPANY 


General Office: EDENTON, N. C. 
Sawmills: Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoskie, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE LUMBER 


BAND SAWN ete ate KILN DRIED 


Ahoskie Mill output shipped entirely in the rough; straight or mixed 
cars or cargoes. 


EDENTON PLANING MILLS.—In connection with Edenton and Colum- 
bia output we have modern planing facilities. 


Flooring, Partition, Ceiling, Siding, Base Mouldings, Plastering Lath, 
Bed Slats. 


Unexcelled workmanship; prompt service. 


THE Montauk ComPpaANy 


Manufacturers of Ice Cream, respect- 
fully solicit your patronage, by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. All orders ex- 
ecuted with'dispatch. 9 -:- > -t- aie 


THE MONTAUK COMPANY 


430 BOUSH STREET 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Kdwards & Broughton 
Printing Company 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


am 


Printers, Publishers and Stationers 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
Manufacturers of Blank Books 
and Loose Leaf Systems 


& 


Engraved Commencement Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 
Visiting Cards 


Steel Die Embossed Correspondence Stationery 
The Only Completely Equipped Steel Die 
and Copper Plate Engraving Plant 
in North Carolina. 


oo 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING 


College Annuals, Catalogues, Booklets, Menus 


Halftones and Etchings. Correspondence Invited 
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